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herself or by Stevenson in disgust at Fanny's objections to it.
Obviously he began this with Kate Drummond in mind, and
intended to attempt some such study in romantic realism as
Daudet's Sapko, which appeared in the following year. He was
closely in touch with the latest theories of the novel, as his
"Note on Realism" shows, and though he then disparages
realism as liable to degenerate in such hands as Zola's "into
merefeuv-de-joie of literary tricking," he probably had the idea of
taking a Zola subject and illustrating his theory that the
treatment should be "both realistic and ideal."

But Fanny again intruded practical advice. This was two
years before George Moore published A Mummer's Wife, eight
years before Hardy's Tess. A novel faithfully based on such a
romance as his with Kate Drummond would have invoked the
ban of Mudie, and did he not urgently need commercial success?
A banned book would mean a dead loss; he might even be com-
pelled to share the expense of the loss with the publisher. Such a
book would awaken horror in his father; did he wish to alienate
his father, cut off the rich source of subsidy, and undo all the
good work in reuniting him with his parents achieved by Fanny's
tact? Such were clearly Fanny's arguments, while secretly she
trembled at the thought of the scandalous gossip, which would
arise about the personal knowledge of prostitutes implied by such
a book, and the consequent mud disfiguring the respectability of
her marriage. Stevenson gave way, but he suffered in consequence.
All his subsequent critical writings have to be regarded with
suspicion, for he must always be suspected of making out a case
for himself, embroidering theories which excused his own
treatment of fiction and sprang from no honest conviction. And
towards Fanny he assumed the attitude of the dog in the manger;
" my wife . . . hates and lothes and slates my women", he wrote
from Hy6res to Henley, so he left the feminine element out of
his novels altogether.

In the new year of 1884, he was visited at Hy feres by Henley
and Charles Baxter, and joined them in an excursion to Nice. It